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Southern: 


University of T 


By Jack Joyner 


ISTORY has nicknamed Tennessee “The Volunteer 
State” because of the eagerness with which Ten- 
nesseans have answered America’s call to arms. 

As keystone of the State’s educational system, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has acquired the same nickname, but 
the institution has historical rights of its own to be called 
a volunteer. 

Before America ever heard of “Betty Co-eds,” the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee volunteered to face the rebuff of the 
nation by permitting women to enroll in the same class- 
rooms with men. This event, occurring in 1794, inaugu- 
rated co-education in the United States, according to 
historical records. 

The first American co-ed was Barbara Blount, daughter 
of the governor of “The Southwest Territory,” which later 
became the State of Tennessee. Four other women also 
braved public disapproval to enroll with Miss Blount. 
In commemoration of their “courage,” the University has 
named women’s dormitories after these five first co-eds. 





The volunteer spirit is also evident in another historical 
notation on the University of Tennessee. When all other 
colleges of the day were surviving under the wing of the 
church, the University of Tennessee— then known as 
Blount College — shouldered its own responsibility to 
become the first strictly non-denominational college in 
America. 

These volunteer manifestations occurred years before 
Tennessee was nicknamed The Volunteer State; in fact, 
even two years before Tennessee became a state. Blount 
College, the U-T predecessor named after Governor Wil- 
liam Blount, was founded in 1794, and Tennessee became 
a state in 1796. It was not until the 1840’s, when 30,000 


‘Tennesseans volunteered in answer to a call for 2,800 


men to serve in the Mexican War, that the state nickname 
was applied. 

Today the University of Tennessee is still a volunteer. 
In the present war emergency program the University has 
pitched in to assist the federal government train leaders 
to guide the nation in case of invasion. This, of course, 
has been the reaction of virtually all leading educational 
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institutions, but U-T has upheld her tradition. Another 
more unique example of the University’s present-day 
volunteer spirit is found in a social and economic instead 
of a military field. Today’s problem of the South, and 
consequently of the nation, is cotton. For years increas- 
ing production and decreasing prices of this “king of 
crops” have throttled standards of living. The University 
of Tennessee has volunteered to meet the challenge of 
this Number 1 problem, and has organized a “Cotton 
Institute” as a research agency to do so. Already 
remarkable results have been reported by the Uni- 
versity in its war on the cotton problem. A faster, 
more efficient cottonseed processing apparatus has 
been invented. A machine for measuring cotton 
fibers has been devised. New uses for cottonseed — 
such as making plastics from hulls — have been de- 
veloped. These are but some of the achievements of 

the Volunteers of Tennessee. 

A new invention of the University of Tennessee’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station will be used by the 
federal government to help smash one of the war 
bottlenecks. 

The invention is a castor bean hulling machine, 
which will speed up harvest of the crop this year 
and thus will eliminate a bottleneck in the produc- 
tion of castor oil which is so urgently needed for the 
nation’s war machines. 

Today the University of Tennessee consists of eight 
major colleges and schools — each as large as the 
average “college” in the nation — and additional 
research and extension units. Its Agricultural and 
Engineering Colleges and its School of Home Eco- 
nomics have long been among the leaders of America. 
Also, its Colleges of Liberal Arts, Law and Education 
and its School of Business Administration and medi- 
cal units have rated high. 

Around 4,500 students attend the University each 
quarter, but a total of more than 7,000 different stu- 
dents enroll for one or more sessions during each 
year. Students from 37 states and four foreign coun- 
tries were enrolled during the 1940-41 year. These 
figures do not include the thousands served by cor- 
respondence courses and extension projects. 

The main campus of the University of Tennessee 
is located in Knoxville, in scenic East Tennessee. 
The main campus itself is located on a circular hill, 
some 40 acres in area, and students refer to the cam- * 
pus as “The Hill.” 

The University of Tennessee campus is considered 
one of the most beautiful in America. Atop “The 
Hill” is Ayres Hall, principal building of the Uni- 
versity, and fifteen other buildings front the two roads 
that circle it. It is also called the “elm-clad hill,” 
though a wide variety of trees adds to its beauty. 

Besides The Hill, the University’s main campus 
at Knoxville includes a large experimental farm 
which surrounds the Agricultural Building, located 


















































a mile from the main campus. Other academic branches 
of the University are in West Tennessee, the medical units 
at Memphis and the junior college at Martin. Agricul- 
tural experiment stations are at Jackson, Columbia, 
Clarksville, Greeneville, Crossville and Murfreesboro. 


THE U. T. CURRICULA 


College of Agriculture: The state’s only college of 
agriculture, completely equipped with laboratories, build- 


Dr. James D. Hoskins, President 









Bos Foxx, All-American Back 


ings and farms under the direction of 
a skilled faculty. Courses are offered 
in all phases of agriculture, including 
agricultural engineering and agricul- 
tural education. 


School of Business Administra- 
tion: This school offers courses for 
students who are planning for careers 
in government economic _ service, 
teaching of commerce subjects and in 
various lines of business, such as re- 
tail and wholesale merchandizing. 
sales departments of manufacturing 
concerns, advertising agencies, ac- 
counting, banking, insurance, real es- 
tate, and secretarial work. 
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College of Education: A_profes- 
sional school designed to train teach- 
ers, both elementary and secondary, 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and other types of educators. 
Basic professional courses, work- 
shops, laboratories, demonstration 
and practice teaching, and education- 
al research in all fields characterize 
the work of this college. 


College of Engineering: One of the 
largest and best-equipped engineering 
colleges in the South, offering courses 
in civil, mechanical, electrical, chemi- 
cal, and industrial engineering. The 
cooperative system gives a student the 
opportunity to obtain practical as 
well as theoretical training and al 
the same time make a contribution 
toward his university expenses. 


School of Home Economics: This 
school includes seven well-organized, 
well-staffed, and well-equipped de- 
partments as follows: Related Art, 
Textiles and Clothing, Child Develop- 
ment, Nutrition, Home Management, 
Foods and Institution Management, 
and Home Economics Education. The 
school has two major objectives: (1) 
general education of young women 
for home making; (2) professional 
training of young women for employ- 
ment as home economists. 


College of Law: The College of 
Law is approved by the American 
Bar Association and is a member of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools, the two standard accrediting 
agencies in the U. S. The school 
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ranks first among Tennessee law 
schools in percentage of students 
passing the state bar examination 
during the past five years. 


College of Liberal Arts: For the 
fundamentals of higher education, 
the College of Liberal Arts stands at 
the heart of the University. Those 
who would study in one of the pro- 
fessional schools must take liberal 
arts courses in the humanities, social 
studies and the natural sciences. 
Those students desiring the degree in 
Liberal Arts will find a wide variety 


of courses in fifteen departments. 


Colleges at Memphis: The College 
of Medicine, the College of Dentistry, 
the School of Biological Sciences, the 
School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Nursing, and the Division of Public 
Health are located at Memphis. U. T. 
has the state’s only dental college, 
and one of the two medical colleges 
in the state. Through arrangements 
with the city of Memphis, these health 
units enjoy clinical advantages which 
would require an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars if provided otherwise. 


Short Biography: 
Dr. James D. Hoskins, President 
University of Tennessee 

A silver-haired “southern gentle- 
man” whose name has been associ- 
ated with the University of Tennessee 
for 55 years occupies the U-T presi- 
dent’s chair. 

Back in 1887 it was young Jimmy 
Hoskins, freshman at the University 
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of Tennessee. Today, it is Dr. James 
D. Hoskins, president. Except for a 
short interval, he has been continu- 
ously connected with U-T as student 
or faculty member since he became 
a freshman. 

Tall, slender, soft-spoken but firm, 
dignified — at all times possessed of 
a sense of humor and a lighted cigar 
— Dr. Hoskins is the friend and in- 
spiration of students and faculty alike 
on the U-T campus. Though his du- 
ties busy him with trips, speeches, 
conferences, etc., he insists upon 
abandoning his office from time to 
time for a stroll about the campus 
“to see how everybody’s getting 
along.” 

Dr. Hoskins is a Tennessean by 
birth. He was born in New Market, 
a town of 500 in East Tennessee. He 
holds the B.S., A.M., and LL.B. de- 
grees from the University of Tennes- 
see, the LL.D. degree from Maryville 
College, and the Litt.D. degree from 
Cumberland University. He has also 
attended the University of Chicago. 

The U-T Board of Trustees named 
Dr. Hoskins president of the Univer- 
sity in 1934, promoting him from the 
office of dean of the University. He 
joined the U-T staff in 1891, when he 
was appointed instructor of mathe- 
matics just after graduation. Later he 
entered the history department, and 
was named head of that department 
in 1898. In 1911 he was elevated to 
the deanship. 


Athletics at U. T. 
Intercollegiate sports at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee are divided into 


A Tense Moment IN A TENNESSEE-ALABAMA GAME 
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major and minor sports. Grouped 
under the major sport classification 
are football, baseball and track. 

Major Bob Neyland became head 
football coach at the University of 
Tennessee back in the year 1926. The 
Major has brought the Tennessee Vol- 
unteer football teams along at a 
breath-taking pace. Tennessee has 
produced some brilliant teams, and 
people everywhere have longed for 
the day when they could see the Vols 
in action. 

On January 2, 1939, the Tennessee 
Vols tangled with the strong Okla- 
homa Sooners in the Orange Bowl at 
Miami, Florida, and came out on top 
by the score of 17 to 0. This game 
was featured by a group of players, 
most of them sophomores, who dis- 
played a lot of natural ability, and 
it was above all very interesting to 
the 35,000 spectators who sat in Flor- 
ida’s tropic temperature. Most of the 
Vols returned for the 1939 season. 

Major Neyland’s lads were so im- 
pressive in closing the 1938 campaign 
that sport writers everywhere labeled 
the Vols as the number one team for 
1939, Francis Wallace, great feature 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post, 
went so far as to name George (Bad- 
News) Cafego, Tennessee’s illustrious 
All-American tailback, as the number- 
one back for 1939. This meant that 
before the ’39 season was even started 
the Vols were definitely on the spot 
as much or more than any football 
team in America. 
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The Vols, you must remember, 
were not only winning their games, 
but they were unscored on since the 
Louisiana State game on October 29, 
1938. Fans from far and near were 
cheering for the Volunteers, and they 
wanted them to win, and not only win 
but keep that goal-line uncrossed. 
This is what faced the 1939 Tennessee 
grid machine, and the entire coaching 
staff. To prove to the nation that 
they were a real football power they 
went to work and completed another 
undefeated season. The amazing thing 
about the Vols was that they were 
not only undefeated, but they were 
untied and unscored upon, a feat ac- 
complished by few teams. 

Tennessee ended her 1939 football 
season in a blaze of glory. She had 
again come up with the best record 
in the land, and this time was extend- 
ed the invitation to play Southern 
California in the Rose Bowl. 

Tennessee accepted the invitation 
and made her first trip to the west 
coast. The Vols entered the Rose 
Bowl game as one of the most highly 
publicized football teams of all time, 
and on the squad was blond- 
headed, All-American George 
(Bad-News) Cafego, one of the 4 
most talked of football stal- 
warts in the land. 

The stage was set for the big- 
gest attraction of the year, but 
the great George Cafego had 
been hurt in the middle of the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Southern Grid Outlook for 1942 


Without attempting to predict the winners for 
the coming season, we are listing information on the 
Southern collegiate teams as it has been reported 
to us. 


ALABAMA 

Coaching Changes 
LOSSES: H. G. Crisp, line coach and varsity 
basketball coach, is now Civilian In- 
structor at Athens Pre-Flight School. 
Harold Drew, end and track coach, 
is now Lieutenant Commander and 
Athletic Director at Miami Naval 
Air Base. 
Tilden Campbell, backfield and base- 
ball coach, is now Lt. (jg) at Athens 
Pre-Flight Naval School. 
Ed Hickerson, guard coach, is an En- 
sign at Athens Pre-Flight School. 
Bill Raney, trainer and assistant 
track coach, is now Lt. in Army Air 
Corps. 
REPLACEMENTS: Pete Cawthon, former head coach at 
Texas Tech, will assist Coaches 
Thomas and Burnum. 
Jesse Foshee has been named fresh- 
man coach to replace Paul Burnum, 
who has been moved up to varsity 
staff. 
Julius Papias, former Alabama half- 
back, will assist with the freshmen. 
Lew Bostick, captain of the 1939 
Alabama team, has been named as- 
sistant varsity coach. 


1942 Prospects 


Fifteen lettermen from the 1941 squad will not be back. 
The loss of Nelson, Rast and Wyhonic will be felt most. 
Nineteen lettermen are returning, giving experienced men 
at every position except left halfback. Norman Mosley 
or Johnny August, both sophs, will likely take over this 
post. Al Sabo is back at quarter; Dave Brown and Russ 
Craft at right half; and Don Salls at fullback. 

In addition to Mosley and August, other promising sophs 
include: Kenny Reese, right half; Bobby Tom Jenkins, 
fullback; Sam Cain, quarterback; Weldon Bennett and 
Morris Waldrop, ends. 


Lettermen returning are: Joe Domnanovich, center; 
George Hecht, guard; Tony Leon, guard; Ted McKosky, 
guard; Don Whitmire, tackle; Mitchell Olenski, tackle; 
Leon Fichman, tackle; Jack McKewen, tackle; James 
(Babs) Roberts, end; Sam Sharp, end; George Weeks, 
end; Wheeler Leeth, end; Al Sabo, quarterback; Russ 
Mosley, left half; George Gammon, left half; Russ Craft, 
right half; Dave Brown, right half; Don Salls, fullback; 
Louie Scales, fullback. 


FLORIDA 
Coaching Changes 


Larry “Moon” Mullins, Sam McAI- 
lister, Carlos Proctor, Jack Danield, 
Julius “Mush” Battista. 


LOSSES: 





REPLACEMENTS: Bob Pittman, Florida, backfield 
coach. 
Spurgeon Cherry, Florida, freshman 
coach. 


1942 Prospects 

Thirteen lettermen from the 1941 squad will not return. 

Lettermen returning are: Eugene Lee, Bill Latsko, Har- 
ry Platt, Nick Klutka, Floyd Konetsky, Bill Raborn, Wal- 
ter McRae, Fondren Mitchell, O’Neal Hill, Jack Jones, 
Andy Bracken, Eddie Hausenbauer, Percy Entzminger, 
Ray McNeal, Joe Graham, Bill Corry, Stan Cary. 

Eugene Lee, at center, and Floyd Konetsky, at guard, 
are expected to be standouts in the line. Jack Jones, Bill 
Corry and Fondren Mitchell, all seniors, promise to be 
the outstanding backs. 


AUBURN 


Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: F. G. McCollum, assistant coach, is 
Lt. U. S. Army. 
W. H. Chambless, assistant coach, is 
Lt. U. S. Army. 
J. R. Jordan, line coach and varsity 
basketball, Lt. Army. 
Osmo Smith, assistant coach, Lt. 
USNR. 
James Hitchcock, backfield coach, 
Lt. USNR. 
Elmer Salter, freshman basketball 
and sports publicity, Lt. Army. 
REPLACEMENTS: Jimmy Fenton, backfield coach. 


Lou Hertenberger, line coach. 
Jeff Beard, assistant coach. 


1942 Prospects 
Auburn’s outlook is good, in spite of heavy losses to 
the coaching staff. The squad received the benefit of ex- 


cellent spring seasoning under the entire staff. There is 


a heavy sprinkling of experience on the squad and the 
Tiger will be tough. 

Outstanding players should be: Jim Pharr, Joe Ed- 
dings, and Jim McClurkin, in the line; and Monk Gafford, 
Clarence Harkins, Charlie Finney, Buck Jenkins, Ty Irby 
and Jim Reynolds, in the backfield. 

Sophomores counted upon to come through are: Tra- 
pani, Kirsch, Gendusa and Bradshaw, linemen; and Kuy- 
kendall and Wilkes, backs. 


GEORGIA 


Coaching Changes 
J. E. Broadnax, graduate manager of 
athletics, now Lt. USNR. 
Bill Hartman, backfield coach, now 
1st Lt. U. S. Army. 
Forrest Towns, assistant coach, now 
Lt. in Army. 
Quinton Lumpkin, assistant coach, 
now Ensign USNR. 
Guy Tiller, Jr., publicity director, 
now Ensign USNR. 


LOSSES: 
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REPLACEMENTS: Carroll Thomas, Georgia end in 
1938, has returned to school to get 
his degree. He will assist with the 
freshmen. 

G. E. Florence, manager of Univer- 
sity co-op store, will handle ticket 
sales. 


1942 Prospects 

Thirty players are lost from the 1941 Orange Bowl 
squad, but thirty-six with varsity or freshman experience 
are back. 

Lettermen returning are: George Poschner, Van Davis 
and Morris Phelps, ends; Gene Ellenson, tackle; Walter 
Ruark, Harry Kuniansky, J. P. Miller and Jim Lee, guards; 
Bill Godwin, Clyde Ehrhardt and Leo Costa, centers; Ken- 
neth Keuper, Frank Sinkwich, Lamar Davis, Jerry Nun- 
nally, Andy Dudish, Dick McPhee and Jim Todd, backs. 

Trippi is expected to be the outstanding sophomore. 
Mayfield Lloyd, a halfback from Arkansas, appears to be 
the outstanding freshman. 


GEORGIA TECH 


Coaching Changes 
LOSSES: Mack Tharpe, varsity line coach, 
now Lt. USNR. 
Roy McArthur, assistant coach, now 
Lt. in Army. 


REPLACEMENTS: Bob Miller (Ohio State), line coach. 
Dwight Keith (Alabama), freshman 
coach. 


1942 Prospects 

The prospects for this season are a little brighter. The 
line will be weaker, but added strength in the backfield is 
expected to more than offset this weakness. 

Lettermen returning are: Helms, Anderson, Ryckeley, 
Hardy, Manning, West and Marshall, in the line; and 
Stein, Faulkner, Kuhn, Plaster, Dodd, Hancock, Sheldon, 
McHugh and Eldridge, in the backfield. 

Sophomores expected to be useful are: “Rabbit” Jor- 
dan and Richter, ends, and Luck and Prokop, backs. 

Castleberry and Healey are two freshmen who will be 
carried on the varsity squad, should freshmen be made 
eligible. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Coaching Changes 


Weems O. Baskin, Jr., line coach, is 
now Lt. USNR. 

Charles Jaskwhich, backfield coach, 
is Lt. USNR. 

Vernon Smith, end coach, is Capt. in 
U. S. Army. 
Jack Stuart, trainer, is Ensign 
USNR. 

REPLACEMENTS: Joe Dildy (Alabama), coach at 
Blytheville, Ark., line coach. 

J. W. Davidson (Ole Miss), end 
coach. 

Marvin Hutson (Ole Miss), trainer 
and equipment manager. 


LOSSES: 


1942 Prospects 


Ole Miss has been heavily hit by graduation and enlist- 
ments in the Armed Forces. Despite these losses, the for- 
ward wall will have a fair nucleus of veterans to build 
around, but the backfield will have to be reconstructed 
almost throughout. Give Coach Mehre a little material 
and a little time, and he will have an offense. 

Lettermen returning are: Thorsey and Ray Poole, 
ends; Bernocchi, tackle; Meyers and Britt, guards; Wood, 
center; Jones, Yandell and Greenich, backs. 


| 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE 
Coaching Changes - NONE 
1942 Prospects 


Nine lettermen, eight of them starters, are lost from 
the 1941 team. The Maroons will be tough — they always 
are — but the lack of experienced reserves might force 
them to lean heavily upon sophomores at times. ‘‘Blondy” 
Black should be the man to watch. 

Lettermen returning are: Patterson, Vernado, Kowal- 
ski, Davis, Howard and Hughes, ends; White, Horne and 
Frohm, tackles; Ray, Patterson and Mehalic, guards; Cor- 
ley, center; Moates, Bishop, Black, Murphy, Blount, Yan- 
cey, Thorpe and Warlick, backs. 

Walker Jones appears to be the outstanding freshman, 
and might see action should the conference give the nod. 


KENTUCKY 


Coaching Changes 
Frank Moseley, backfield coach. 
Joe Shepherd, assistant coach. 


REPLACEMENTS: Ralph McRight (Alabama), fresh- 
man coach. 


1942 Prospects 


Kentucky’s prospects are not bad — not good — just 
average. Experienced men will be found at every posi- 
tion, though there will be a shortage of reserve strength 
in spots. 

Lettermen returning are: Walker, center; Colvin and 
Beck, guards; Johnson and Wood, tackles; Althaus and 
Parr, ends; Kuhn, Cutchin and Herbert, backs. 

Sophomores to watch are: Gene Meeks and Jesse Tuns- 
till. These boys are big and can run, punt and pass. 
Much is expected of them, and much depends upon how 
well they live up to expectations. 


LOSSES: 


TENNESSEE 
Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: Robert Woodruff, assistant coach, is 
Lt. in Army. 

William Murrell, assistant coach, is 
Ensign USNR. 


Robert Foxx, assistant coach, is En- 
sign in USNR. 


REPLACEMENTS: Hobart Hooser (Tenn.), Coach at 
Lake City, Fla., assistant line coach. 


Ike Peel, assistant freshman coach. 
Ike Hill, formerly of Washington 
University in St. Louis, is the new 
trainer. 


1942 Prospects 


It is always a safe bet to pick Tennessee. They are 
always near the head of the class. The big worry just now 
is the tackle position. Three big boys up from the 1941 
frosh team might be the solution. A wealth of backfield 
talent should give the Vols a powerful offensive punch. 

Sophomores expected to be outstanding are: Crawford, 
Lipscomb, Huffman, Price, Dobelstein, Dorst, Brandan 
and Propps, in the line; and Fuson Reese, Bevis and 
Sabato, in the backfield. 

Hust shoyld have another great year at end, and much 
is expected from Zontini, Cifers, Nowling and Fuson, in 
the backfield. 

Lettermen returning are: Connelly, Fisher, Hubbell, 
Hust, Klarer, Lloyd, Myers and Romine, in the line; and 
Cifers, Gaffney, Gold, Meek, Mitchell, Nowling and Slater, 
in the backfield. 

Nineteen are lost from the 1941 squad. 
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VANDERBILT 
Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: “Bear” Bryant, line coach, is now 
Lt. USNR. 
REPLACEMENTS: Norman Cooper, assistant coach, has 


been moved up to varsity line coach. 


1942 Prospects 

The Vandy forward wall from tackle to tackle has been 
swept clean by graduations and Army enlistments. The 
1941 backfield returns intact, with the exception of Bush- 
miaer. Seventeen lettermen are returning, including All- 
American Jack Jenkins, J. P. Moore, Fred Holder, Berme 
Rohling, Art Rebrovich and Julian Olsen. 

Claude Harrison is a freshman that might see varsity 
service. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Coaching Changes 

Ben Ennis, line coach, is now with 
Hamilton’s fitness program. 

Dutchy Smith, assistant line coach, 
is also with the Hamilton program. 
Joel Hunt, backfield coach, is in the 
Army Air Corps. 

A. L. Swanson, freshman coach, has 
been moved up to varsity line coach. 
Jess Fatherree, former Tiger star, 
has been brought in from Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College as backfield 
coach. 


LOSSES: 


REPLACEMENTS: 


1942 Prospects 

L. S. U. is expecting a better team than they have had 
for the last two or three years. Ten lettermen and twen- 
ty-one other players are lost from the 1941 squad, but 
nineteen lettermen are returning. 

Lettermen returning are: Fulderson, Holland, McLeod 
and Richmond, ends; Hall, Bennett and Zick, tackles; 
Cavigga, Edwards and Miller, guards; Talley, center; 
Burkett, Gorinski, Richardson, Glacone, Harris, Helscher 
and Van Buren, backs. 

Talley, Gorinski, Harris, Bennett and Hall are expected 
to be the star performers. 

Outstanding sophomores are: Alvin Dark and Joe 
Glamp, backs; and Holley Heard and Truman Frazier, 
linemen. 


TULANE 
Coaching Changes 
Thomas O’Boyle, assistant line 
Coach, is now serving in the Army. 
Pete Mailhes, assistant coach. 
Carl Dailey, assistant coach. 
NONE ANNOUNCED. 
1942 Prospects 


Thirty-seven men are returning from last year’s squad. 

Lettermen returning are: Rowland, Rice, Stalen, Bentz 
and Comer, in the line; and McDonald, Grush, Thomas, 
Ely, Brignac and Pracko, in the backfield. 


LOSSES: 


REPLACEMENTS: 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Coaching Changes 

R. B. Wolf, head coach, is an officer 
with the Naval Pre-Flight School at 
Athens. 

Johnny Vaught, line coach, and 
Chuck Erickson, backfield coach, are 
also officers in the Navy’s Pre-Flight 
Aviation program. 


LOSSES: 
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REPLACEMENTS: Jim Tatum, freshman coach, will 
serve as head football coach during 


Wolf’s absence. 


Bill Lange, who has been coaching 
the ends, will serve as head freshman 
coach. 


Grady Pritchard, former North Caro- 
lina star, line coach. 


Tom Young, coach at Lexington (N. 
C.) High School, backfield coach. 
Young played baseball and football 
at Carolina from 1925-28. 


Andy Bershah, formerly assistant 
freshman coach, has been moved up 
to varsity end coach. 


1942 Prospects 


The Tar Heels have finished in the first division five 
years out of six, and should have another hustling squad 
this year. 

The leading veterans returning are: Joe Austin, ‘“Shet”’ 
Cox and Johnny Pecora, backs; and “Tank” Marshall, 
Howard Hodges and Craven Turner, up front. Other let- 
termen returning are Bob Heymann, Ed Michaels and Joe 
Wolf, tackles; Tom Byrum, guard; Mike Cooke, center; 
Ray Jordan, Clay Croom and Bill Sigler, backs. 

The leading rookie prospects, on the basis of winter 
practice, are Chan Highsmith, center; Andy Karres and 
Ralph Strayhorn, guards; Meredith Jones, tackle; Andy 
Smith, end; and Billy Myers, Sam Arbes and Walt Pupa, 


-backs. 


The two big problems seem to be end and tackle. Cen- 
ter and guard seem fairly well fortified, provided the 
rookies come through as expected, and the backfield will 
be another fast, light outfit. 


DUKE 


Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: Wallace Wade, athletic director and 
head football coach, is now Major in 
the Army. 

Robert L. Chambers, trainer. 

REPLACEMENTS: Eddie Cameron, backfield coach, has 


been assigned Coach Wade’s duties 
during his absence, and Bob Cox, 
former Duke fullback, has been 
named backfield coach. 


R. L. Sermon is the new trainer. 


1942 Prospects 

Twenty-one of last year’s Rose Bowl squad are missing. 
Twelve lettermen are back. Most promising are Bob 
Gantt, end, and Tom Davis, halfback. Both were sensa- 
tional as sophomores last year. Gantt was named on the 
Associated Press’ Sophomore All-American and should 
bid high for All-American honors this season. Tom Davis 
is a speedy broken field runner, who looks like another 
“Ace” Parker. His kicking is excellent and his passing 
accurate. 

Two linemen, Tom Burns and Jim Smith, have been 
moved to the backfield. Burns was a top-flight guard last 
year and Smith was an end. The starting backfield will 
probably be Davis and Smith at halfbacks, Burns at quar- 
ter and 200-lb. Leo Long at fullback. Bobby Rute and 
Moffatt Storer are returning lettermen who will see a lot 
of service. . 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 


Coaching Changes 


Edmund Waller, assistant coach, is 
Lt. in Navy. 
Walter A. Wood, backfield coach, is 
Lt. in Navy. 


LOSSES: 
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Robert S. Warren, freshman football 
and varsity basketball coach, is Lt. 
in Navy. 

Herman Hickman, assistant line 
coach, is helping Col. Bob Neyland 
with his Army team. 


Phil Dickens, from Wofford College, 
has been named backfield coach. 


REPLACEMENTS: 


1942 Prospects 

Nineteen players are lost from the ’41 squad; seventeen 
are returning. Players who are expected to be outstand- 
ing are: Mike Andrews and Marion Stilwell, ends; Dink 
Caton, guard; Jimmy Allen, center; and Art -Faircloth, 
tailback. 

Freshmen most likely to see service are: Tilton Bundy 
and Dick Deranek, backs; and Fred Miller, end. 


DAVIDSON 
Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: Chet Chapman, line coach, is now 
in the Navy. 
Crowell Little, freshman coach. 
Bill Bolin, assistant coach. 
REPLACEMENTS: NONE ANNOUNCED. 


1942 Prospects 


Prospects for 1942 are fair. Thirteen lettermen are 
lost and twelve return from last year’s team. The main 
weakness will be at center and tackle. The starting team 
will be good, but there is a shortage of reserves to take 
over when they tire. 

Mac Bruce is expected to star at tailback. George 
Peters, his understudy, is the sophomore standout. Bill 
Shaw and Herb Rainey should be best in the line. Great 
things are expected of Red Bethea at blocking back. He 
was one of the best punters in the nation last year, aver- 
aging 47 yards for the season. 

Gwynn Fletcher is the outstanding freshman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: Ted Twomey, line coach, is now Lt. 
in Navy. 
Charlie Treadaway, backfield coach, 
is Lt. in Navy. 
Ted Petoskey, end coach, is now 
head coach at Wofford College. 
REPLACEMENTS: No new coaches announced. Frank 


Johnson, assistant coach, will take 
over the entire line coaching duties. 


1942 Prospects 

Prospects are uncertain, with the toughest schedule in 
the school’s history and the 1941 squad riddled by grdadua- 
tion and the draft. The Gamecocks are carrying 30 men 
on the varsity squad —12 sophomores, 13 juniors and 
5 seniors. Average weight of the linemen is 184 pounds. 
The backs average 169 pounds. 

The lettermen returning are: Leitner and Harrison, 
ends; Middlebrooks, tackle; Norman and Milner, guards; 
Sossamon and Tate, centers; Roskie and Dunham, backs. 

The outstanding players on the team this season should 
be Louis Sossamon, candidate for All-Southern and All- 
American honors at center; Ken Roskie, powerful full- 
back, and Ear] Dunham, a very capable quarterback. If 
any of these boys are lost to the team it will hurt. 


CLEMSON 


Coaching Changes 


Covington McMillan, backfield coach, 
is in the Service. 


LOSSES: 
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Walter Cox, line coach, is in the 
Service. 

Banks McFadden, assistant coach, is 
in the Service. 


REPLACEMENTS: NONE ANNOUNCED. 
1942 Prospects 

Seventeen lettermen are gone from the 1941 team. The 
line will be weaker — the backfield might be stronger. 


Outstanding sophomores are: Ralph Kennerly, Hank 
Sullivan, Felix Marbury and Red McCown. 

Lettermen returning are: Wright, Cagle and Pierce, 
in the line; and Rothell, Craig, Butler and Franklin, in 
the backfield. 


CHATTANOOGA 
Coaching Changes —- NONE 


1942 Prospects 


The outlook is uncertain, with 22 players missing from 
the 1941 squad. A good backfield and a weak line is ex- 
pected. 

The following should be outstanding this season: Lang- 
ley and Herndon, centers; Boyd, guard; Fromang, end; 
and Boring, quarterback. : 

The most promising freshmen are: Lynch, Kildgore, 
Arboczewski and Masters, linemen; and Hood, Gourley 
and Brady, backs. 


VIRGINIA 
Coaching Changes — NONE 


1942 Prospects 

Fifteen lettermen, including All-American Bill Dudley, 
are lost from the 1941 squad. With a mediocre 1941 
freshman team to draw from, prospects are very uncer- 
tain. ; 

Lettermen returning are: Crenshaw, Cooper, Lakin, 
Bear, Seiler, Schlesinger, Steckmesser, Hill and Parlow, 
linemen; and Bryant, Gillette, Kreick, Munhall and Mick- 
lason, backs. 

Coach Murray will have a strong first team but will 
lack reserve strength. 


WASHINGTON & LEE 
Coaching Changes 


LOSSES: Entire coaching staff, with the ex- 
ception of Athletic Director R. A. 
Smith. 

REPLACEMENTS: Paul Holstein, head coach. 


Harry K. Young, assistant coach 
(freshmen). 

Perry Simmons, assistant coach 
(freshmen). 

Preston Brown, end coach. 


1942 Prospects 


Due to the heavy schedule and the losses in coaching 
and playing personnel, prospects are not bright. If the 
Generals can win half the battles scheduled it will be a 
successful campaign. 

Of the fifteen lettermen returning, the following should 
be outstanding: Lillard Ailor, John Rulevitch and Frank 
DiLoreto, tackles; Jim Daves and Jack Roehl, ends; Bev- 
erly Fitzpatrick, guard; Art Milona, center; Harry 
Baugher, Tony Ciesla, Frank Socha and Paul Cavaliere, 
backs. 

Freshmen will not be used, due to a policy of the ad- 
ministration. 


(Continued on page 22) 





N Page 12, the supplemental note in regards the 

use of white or colored balls has been changed, 

giving the referee the jurisdiction as to the ball. 
Of course Rule 5, that has to do with uniforms, will have 
to be observed. 


Rute 5 
SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES 


For night games, a white or colored ball with or 
without two black stripes around the ball, may be 
used at the discretion of Referee, provided the uni- 
forms conform to Rule 5. 

A ball constructed with more than four panels may 
be used by agreement between both teams. 

The Committee recommends that, in case of a wet 
field, three balls shall be used, changing balls after 
each down. 

It is also prohibited to use head protectors or jer- 
seys (or attachments) which are so similar in color 
to the ball that they give the wearers an unfair and 
unsportsmanlike advantage over their opponents. 

Mr. Krieger, in his book on the fine points of football, 
says that there is a change on Page 13, Article 3. This is 
a question mark, but as it is an important point, we will 
list Article 3 and the two exceptions indicated in Article 3. 


FREE BALL 


Article 3. A Free Ball is a ball which is in play 
but not in the possession and control of any player. 
(Exception—See first Supplemental Note, second 
paragraph, page 39; also second Supplemental Note, 
page 49.) 

RuLE 7—SEcTION 5 (CONTINUED) 

When a team makes a forward pass the ball is 
considered to be in its possession unless and until the 
pass has been declared incomplete or has been re- 
covered by the opponents. 

If a foul occurs during the “try” while the ball is 
in the air from a kick, the ball shall be considered as 
still in possession of the kicking team. 

Last season much controversy came about because 
Syracuse used a reversed center. The argument can go 
on forever about the legality of this move. To settle for 
all time the merits or demerits of the case, a change was 
made on Page 17, Article 2. The change is that all play- 
ers on the scrimmage line must face an opponent’s end 
line. 
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Football Rule Changes 


for 1942 


By W. A. ALEXANDER 


Athletic Director and Head Football Coach, Georgia Tech, and 
Member of National Football Rules Committee 


RULE 3—_SECTION 18 (CONTINUED) 





PLAYER ON LINE OF SCRIMMAGE—WHEN 


Article 2. A player of the team in possession of 
the ball shall be considered to be on the line of 
scrimmage if he has both hands, both feet or one 
foot and the opposite hand up to or within one foot 
of this line AND IS FACING HIS OPPONENTS’ END LINE. 
He must have both feet outside the outside foot of 
the player next to him, unless he be one of the two 
players standing on either side of and next to the 
snapper-back, in which case he may lock legs with 
the snapper-back. (See Rule 7, Section 2.) 


So much discussion occurred last year in regards start- 
ing and stopping the watch in the last two minutes of play 
that the Committee felt that this had to be simplified. 
This has been done by changing some parts of Article 4 
on Page 24. Prior to the last two minutes, the referee 
has the right to either start or stop the watch if in his 
opinion a team is trying to profit by calling for time outs 
after their three legal requests are exhausted. During the 
last two minutes of play in either half, the rule has been 
made specific. If the team in possession of the ball takes 
time out, then the referee signals the watch to start as soon 
as the substitution has been completed. If the team that 
does not have the ball takes time out, playing time shall 
be suspended until the ball is snapped. 


ILLEGAL DELAY 


Article 4. Substitutions may be made without pen- 
alty only when time is out, but there must be no un- 
necessary delay. The ball must be put in play 
promptly and any action or inaction by either team 
which tends to prevent this shall be construed by the 
Referee as delay of the game. He shall have the right 
to order the Timekeeper TO START OR STOP THE 
WATCH if in his opinion the offending team is trying 
to profit by calling for “time out” after their three 
legal requests are exhausted. 

During the last two minutes of play in either half, 
if the team in possession of the ball (having ex- 
hausted its three legal “time outs”) takes time out 
to make a substitution for an INJURED or UNINJURED 
PLAYER, THE REFEREE SHALL SIGNAL THE WATCH TO 
START AS SOON AS HE CONSIDERS THE SUBSTITUTION 
COMPLETED, BUT IF THE TEAM NOT IN POSSESSION OF 
THE BALL MAKES A SUBSTITUTION AT ANY TIME OR 
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RuLe 4—_SEcTION 3 (CONTINUED) 


UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES PLAYING TIME SHALL BE 
SUSPENDED UNTIL THE BALL IS PUT IN PLAY. 
PENALTY 


For illegal delay of the game: Loss of 5 yards, 
the down and point to be gained remaining the same 
as when the request was made. 


The supplemental notes at the top of Page 25 have 
been rewritten in order to differentiate between time out 
and delay of the game. Last year on a number of oc- 
casions, the 25” interval would be encroached en by one 
or both teams sending in a substitute. This would cause 
the offensive team to have to huddle all over again and 
would unnecessarily delay the game. The first supple- 
mental note makes it clear that if a substitute comes on 
the field after the ball is ready to play and the 25” inter- 
val has begun, that this is delay of the game and not 
time out. 

If the watch is running, the ball is ready for play when 
the referee spots it and moves away. If he hears a horn 
from one of the other officials after this, he would stop the 
play in order to accept the substitute and would penalize 
for delay of the game. If the substitute comes on the field 
prior to the time that he spots the ball and moves away, 
then he charges time out. 


In case the watch is not running for any reason whatso- 
ever, the referee indicates the 25” period has started by 
spotting the ball and then blowing his whistle. If play 
has to be suspended to accept a substitute after the referee 
blows his whistle, then it is delay of the game. If, how- 
ever, substitutes can get on the field prior to the time that 
he blows his whistle, then no penalty is assessed. 

The burden of proof in all of these cases rests on the 
bench. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES 


A delay of more than 25 seconds (whether or not 
the watch is running) in putting the ball in play, 
ajter it is ready for play is delay of game. The ball 
is ready for play when the referee has spotted it and 
moved away, or, in case time is out, when he blows 
his whistle. 


(A.R.) The ball is ready for play when a substi- 
tute of either team comes on the field. Rutine: De- 
lay of game (no “time out” to be charged). PEN- 
ALTY: 5 yards from spot where the ball was put in 
play. 

(A.R.) During the last two minutes of play in 
either hal/, Team A (having exhausted its three legal 
“time outs’) has taken time out to make a subStitu- 
tion and the Referee has signaled the watch to start. 
Play may not be resumed until the Referee, after in- 
flicting the penalty if one is required and without 
consulting either Field Captain, blows his whistle. 


On Page 26, penalties have been put in for not report- 
ing and for illegal return or withdrawal of eligible play- 
ers. Under the new and very liberal substitution rules, 
these fouls will probably never be committed but should 
be in the book in case there is a violation. 

Last year the coaches accepted responsibility for the 
legality of substitutes, the right for incoming substitutes 
to report to any official, and agreed about waiving the 
acceptance of substitutes by field captain. There was 
really no authority in the book for them to accept such 
responsibility. These options have now been legalized 
by a special note on Page 27. 
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PENALTIES: For not reporting and for illegal re- 
turn or withdrawal of eligible players—Loss of 5 
yards. 

For illegal return of suspended or disqualified 
player—Loss of 15 yards. 

These penalties shall be enforced from the spot 
where the ball was about to be put in play. 

SpeciAL Note: Coaches may mutually agree to 
any one or all of the following: 

1. Accept responsibility for the legality of all 

substitutions. 

2. Permit incoming substitutes to report to any 
official. 

Dispense with the acceptance of substitutes by 
the field captains. 

(When Coaches agree on No. 2 and No. 3, the sub- 
stitution is completed as soon as the substitute reports 
to any official.) 

On Page 32, the rule in regards the snapper-back en- 
croaching on the neutral zone has been changed. Last 
season a great many teams that played the T formation 
had the center place the ball between his feet, thus mak- 
ing it very difficult for some of the defensive linemen to 
see the ball when it was snapped and making somewhat 
of a mess of the two scrimmage lines and the neutral zone. 

Another change on Page 32 has been put in the supple- 
mental note in regards the double offside. Too many of- 
ficials were inclined to call this penalty when either one 
team or the other should have been penalized for initiat- 
ing the offside play. 

This rule is strictly for officials. 


Go 


No ENCROACHMENT ON NEUTRAL ZONE 

Article 2. No player of either team, except the 
snapper-back, may encroach upon the neutral zone 
after it has been established, or be ahead of his line 
of scrimmage when the ball is snapped. The snapper- 
back when snapping the ball may have any part of 
HIS PERSON OTHER THAN HIS FOOT OR FEET AHEAD 
OF THIS LINE. 

PENALTY: Loss of 5 yards from spot where ball 
was put in play, the down and the point to be gained 
remaining the same. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE 
Unless both Team A and Team B charge simul- 
taneously there can be no such ruling as “both teams 
offside.” If a player of either team crosses his line 
of scrimmage and contacts an opponent, or draws the 
charge of an opponent, his team shall be penalized 
whether or not the ball is snapped. 

The penalty for illegal interference by the passing team 
on Page 40, has been amplified to make it optional 
whether the penalty shall be fifteen yards or a touch- 
back. That automatically makes it necessary to add a new 
item on Page 53. In the definition of a touchback, it 
was necessary to add this case, and that is what has been 
done on Page 53. 


Penatties: (1) Illegal interference by passing 
team—Loss of 15 yards from spot of preceding down, 
the play to count as a down. If the foul occurs be- 
hind the goal line of the opponents, it may be a 
touchback. 


RULE 9—SECcTION 6 (CONTINUED) 

Item 4. It may be a touchback if any interference 
with the interception of a forward pass is committed 
behind the opponents’ goal line by the team which 
put the ball in play. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Football and the War 


Perhaps no phase of American life has been more 
discussed recently than our sports program. Many school 
administrators, who have never been sympathetic with 
this part of the educational program, have seized the 
present emergency as an opportunity to criticize, curtail 
and sometimes discontinue the athletic program in their 
institutions. 

If the war has taught us anything, it is that athletics 
is a means to an end—-not an end in itself. It is a train- 
ing ground where youth is better prepared to grapple 
with the problems of life, in peace or in war. 

As to the military value of football, the late Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, spoke the follow- 
ing endorsement on July 24, 1919: 

“It would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
football experience as a part of soldiers’ training. 
The Army athletic directors and the officers in charge 
of special training schools in the cantonments have 
derived excellent results from football as an aid in 
developing aggressiveness, initiative and the ability 
to carry on despite bodily hurt and discomfort. 
These qualities were outstanding characteristics of 
the American soldier.” 

Above the entrance to the gymnasium at West Point, 
is the following inscription: 


“On the fields of friendly strife 
are sown the seeds which, in 
other years on other fields 
will bear the fruits of victory.” 


The authorship and the circumstances surrounding the 
origin of this inscription have been somewhat obscure 
to the general public. Avery Brundage, President of the 
American Olympic Committee, was interested enough to 
write General Douglas MacArthur, who was headmaster 
at West Point when the building was dedicated. General 
MacArthur’s reply follows: 

“The general circumstances that surround this in- 
scription were as follows: Shortly after my assump- 
tion of the command at West Point, following the 
World War, a new and enlarged gymnasium was 
completed. 

“It was desired to appropriately inscribe the en- 
trance to this building. I requested suggested solu- 
tions from a number of sources, but rejected them 
all. Many were splendid for the purely athletic and 
rhetoric point of view, but none seemed to me to 
elucidate the great purpose and the great value of 
athletics to the Army. 
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“The training of the athletic field, which produces 
in a superlative degree the attributes of fortitude, 
self-control, resolution, courage, mental agility, and, 
of course, physical development, is one completely 
fundamental to an efficient soldier. 

“This fact had been recently emphasized by me 
on the battlefields of France and I wished that this 
fundamental concept be the one which animated the 
athletic training at West Point. 

“To this end I completely reorganized the athletic 
system and placed it on the broad and comprehensive 
basis which has been followed in the institution ever 
since. I, myself, composed the couplet which marks 
the entrance to the gymnasium. 

(Signed )—‘‘DoucLas MacArTHUR.” 


Hen in White Call ’Em Right 


The judicial branch of our government has always 
maintained the highest dignity and has been subjected 
to less criticism than any of the departments. The judici- 
ary has consistently called to its service, not only the 
best legal minds, but also men who have set and main- 
tained a high standard of conduct in the administration 
of their office. The Supreme Court in particular, and the 


-judiciary in general, has kept its cloak of office clean 


from political smears and it merits the profound respect 
with which it is held by the American people. 

The football officials constitute the judiciary of foot- 
ball. They have their local and state organizations and 
over and above all in the South, is the Southern Football 
Officials Association. To be admitted to membership in 
that body is to graduate to the top ranks of officiating. 
The very efficient commissioner of this splendid organ- 
ization is Arthur R. Hutchens, of Lake Wales, Florida. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Hutchens and his board of 
directors, officiating has improved more in recent years 
than any other phase of the game. 

The officers for 1942-43 are are follows: President, 
Maurice Frew; Vice-President, Battle Bagley; Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. R. Hutchens. The directors are: Maurice 
Frew, for South Carolina; Battle Bagley, for Tennessee; 
Runsey Taylor, for Kentucky; Jules Burghard, for Mis- 
sissippi; Jerry Gerard, for North Carolina; M. C. Brown, 
for Florida; John Lynch, for Louisiana; Harry Mouat, 
for Alabama; Gus Tebell, for Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia; and Paul Menton, for Maryland. 

The system of ranking officials on the basis of merit, 
and the spirit of impartiality and fairness with which 
they discharge their duties are two outstanding features 
of the S.F.0.A. which to us seem most striking ‘and most 
commendable. Like the Federal judges, the football offi 
cials interpret the law of the game and so apply it on 
the field in the letter and spirit in which it was written. 

At their annual meeting, which was held in Charlotte 
this year, the Southern Football Officials Association 
adopted the SOUTHERN CoacH AND ATHLETE as their 
official publication. The S.F.O.A. is always ready and 
willing to endorse and help support anything that is 
helping to foster and promote the great collegiate game 
of football. This action by the S.F.O.A. is further evi- 
dence that our publication is serving a need. We appre- 
ciate this gesture and we are eager to accommodate our 
service to the interest of the officials as well as to the 
coaches and players. 

Regardless of what the losing gamblers think, we say 
“The men in white call ’em right!” 
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“ON THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY STRIFE 
ARE SOWN THE SEEDS WHICH, IN 
OTHER YEARS ON OTHER FIELDS 
WILL BEAR THE FRUITS OF VICTORY“ 


GENERAL DouGLAs MACARTHUR 





A TRIBUTE TO “COACHED” SPORTS 


General MacArthur, America’s “number one’’ soldier 
today, was keenly interested in athletics while Superin- 
tendent at West Point. His famous inscription on the 
entrance to the West Point Gymnasium, shown above, is 
the subject of our nation-wide campaign for recognition 
of the wartime value of sports. 

The importance of sports in Army training is obvious 
to all who realize the demands of army operations today. 
But conditioning of men in every walk of the war effort 
is also vital. 


America must be sept strong—and in that job the ex- 


irs Wilken topay 


perience and skill of America’s athletic coaches are of 
vital importance. 

Wilson Sas promoted and will continue to promote 
the importance of our coaches to the Physical Fitness 
Program of our country. 

And, as far as available materials permit, we will con- 
tinue to supply the equipment so essential to the sports 
and games that are the source of our national strength of 
body, endurance, fighting spirit and will to win. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 
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The coaches and officers of the physical fitness school. Left to right, front row: Lieut. P. O. Brewer, public relations; Lieut. Dan Partner, 
public relations; Jim Tatum, head coach of football, University of North Carolina; Lieut. Comdr. John Graff, executive officer; Lieut. Comdr. Frank 
Wickhorst, assistant to Lieut. Comdr. Tom Hamilton, creator and organizer of the Navy’s physical fitness program; Bob Fetzer, director of athletics, 
University of North Carolina; Comdr. O. O. Kessing, commanding officer of the Navy Pre-Flight School; Lieut. Comdr. Tom Hamilton; Lieut. Comdr. 
Jesse Wright, medical officer; Lieut. Comdr. Harvey Harman, director of athletics, Pre-Flight School; Lieut. James Raugh, regimental commander; 
Lieut. Tom Carruthers, assistant director of athletics; Lieut. Comdr. Jim Crowley, head coach of football. 


U. S. NAVY PRE-FLIGHT COACHING SCHOOL, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


NE hundred sixty-six coaches 

and physical education instruc- 

tors from eighteen Eastern 
Seaboard States and the District of 
Columbia have learned the aims and 
objectives of the Navy’s physical fit- 
ness program to make America’s 
youth able to out-fight any foe in the 
world and soon will be spreading the 
word throughout their school sys- 
tems and communities. These men at- 
tended the two-week school at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., August 3-15, sponsored 
by the U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School 
in cooperation with the University of 
North Carolina. 

Other similar schools were held at 
the Pre-Flight schools at the Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Ia.; the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; and 
St. Mary’s College, California. More 
than 700 high school and college 
coaches and physical education di- 
rectors attended the sessions at the 
four schools as the Navy’s plan took 
a definite step forward. 


By LT. DAN PARTNER 
Public Relations Officer 


The events received nation-wide at- 
tention as the cream of the coaching 
and teaching staffs learned the meth- 
ods employed under the direction of 
top-flight coaches and instructors now 
in the Navy. The attendance at the 
Chapel Hill school was the largest in 
the 22-year history of the annual 
coaching school sponsored in past 
years by the University of North 
Carolina. It was a strenuous two 
weeks for the visitors, but to a man 
they went home singing the praises 
of the program and vowing “there’s 
nothing like it.” 

In charge of the Chapel Hill school 
were Lieut. Comdr. Harvey Harman, 
director of athletics at the Pre-Flight 
School and former football coach at 
Rutgers, and R. A. Fetzer, athletic 
director at the University of North 
Carolina. The staff included the Pre- 
Flight School coaches and members 
of the Carolina athletic department. 

Lieut. Comdr. Jim Crowley, head 


coach of the Pre-Flight football and 


former Fordham mentor, and Jim Ta- 
tum, Carolina’s head football coach, 
headed the grid discussions and gave 
their listeners vivid interpretations of 
the Notre Dame and single wingback 
systems of play. Demonstrations on 
the field were also held. 

Basketball classes were conducted 
by Lieut. R. A. (Dyke) Raese of the 
Pre-Flight School and former head 
coach of West Virginia University, 
and Bill Lange, the Carolina court 
mentor. Lieut. John Miller, former 
Mercersburg Academy coach, had 
charge of the swimming and Lieut. 
Alfred Wolff, former Cornell boxing 
coach, gave instruction in his special- 
ty. 

Military track and field discus- 
sions were led by Lieut. William Neu- 
feld, formerly of Harvard, and R. A. 
Fetzer, head coach of the cinder sport 
at Carolina. Lieut. E. C. Waters 
handled the soccer classes and Lieut. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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U. S. NAVY PRE-FLIGHT COACHING SCHOOL, 
ATHENS, GA. 


By LT. RILEY D. POWELL 


Public Relations Officer, U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School 
Athens, Ga. 


INETY-ONE coaches from high 
schools and colleges of eleven 
states attended a physical fit- 

ness clinic at the U. S. Navy Pre- 
Flight School, Athens, Ga., from Au- 
gust 3rd through 15th. They lived 
the daily life of an aviation cadet, 
rising at 6:15 and continuing the 
day’s activities, both observing and 
participating, until taps at 10:30. 

The subjects covered, and the in- 
structors were as follows: 

Football, Lt. Ray Wolf; Baseball, 
Lt. D. T. Campbell; Basketball, Lt. F. 
C. Baccus; Man-to-Man Combat, Lt. 
C. P. Keene; Boxing, Lt. R. D. Sim- 
mons; Swimming, Lt. W. F. Foster; 
Track, Lt. C. C. Sportsman; Soccer, 
Lt. S. J. Rees; Gymnastics, Lt. M. L. 
Brown; Mass Exercise, Lt. Mike 
Brumbelow. 

Stressing the need throughout the 
country for physical development 
and fitness to aid the war effort, Lt. 
Comdr. Ben L. Boynton, athletic di- 
rector of the Pre-Flight School, told 
the coaches, “The athletes are making 
good, but the 90 per cent who are not 
athletes reporting here for training 
show lack of proper training and con- 
ditioning.” 

The Navy instituted a stiff three- THE BEST DRESSED MEN WEAR 
months’ program in four pre-flight 
schools over the country to make 
Naval aviators the world’s most rug- 
ged fighting men. It is the aim of 
the clinic’s coaches and the Navy’s 


physical directors to advocate the COLLEGE CLOTHES FOR COLLEGE MEN 


adoption of a program in the schools 

and colleges throughout the country w , 

to bring the level of physical fitness $CH ObI it CLOTH FS 

over the country to a higher mark. 
South Carolina jumped into the ALBANY ATHENS ATLANTA LaGRANGE 


\ . 
lead of states by adopting a program MACON SAVANNAH COLUMBUS 
to be incorporated over the entire 


state this year. 





Coaches attending the special two-weeks’ physical development course try out the shelf climb. 
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L. JACK SMITH 


Coach L. Jack Smith, for four- 
teen years successful and popular 
coach and athletic director of the 
Ocala High School, is the newly 
elected president of the Florida 
Athletic Coaches Association. 


Coach Smith served the asso- 
ciation as vice-president last year. 


He is a graduate of Western 
Kentucky Teachers College, 
where he was an outstanding ath- 


lete, earning letters in football, 


basketball, baseball and track. 


Jack is known and respected 
by the coaches of the Florida 
Northeast Conference for his 
thoroughness and efficiency, and 
is everywhere admired for his 
geniality. 


His football, basketball and 
track teams at Ocala have all 
made splendid records, and the 
election of L. Jack Smith to the 
presidency of the Florida Coaches 
Association is a fitting recognition 
of his all-round ability! 
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REPORT FROM FLORIDA 


By L. L. McLUCAS 


Secretary, Florida Ath!etic Coaches’ Association 


T the spring meeting, which 

was held in Tampa, the fol- 

lowing officers were elected 
for 1942-43: L. Jack Smith, Ocala, 
president; Crockett Farnell, Haines 
City, first vice-president; Bill Ferazzi, 
St. Augustine, second vice-president; 
Leonard McLucas, Sanford, secretary- 
treasurer; Mike Houser, Andrew 
Jackson, sergeant-at-arms. 

The athletic situation here in Flor- 
ida, due to the rubber and gasoline 
rationing, is a grave one. A sharp 
curtailment of high school athletics 
in the state is expected, because of 
war-time conditions.. A great many 
of the smaller schools will not be 
able to carry on their athletic pro- 
gram for the following reasons: 


. Lack of a coach. 


] 
2. Lack of transportation facilities. 
3. Dim-out regulations. 

| 


. Lack of funds to travel by train. 


Even though some of the larger 
schools have the funds to travel by 
train, they may have to cancel some 
of their games. When they go down 
to put 30 boys on the train there may 
not be room for them, and there will 
be nothing they can do about it. 

We do not yet know about the use 
of school busses for transportation of 
athletic teams. Some counties will 
probably permit their use for short 
distances. 

Hobart Hooser has resigned his 
position as coach of the Lake City 
High School to join the coaching 
staff at the University of Tennessee. 

Spurgeon Cherry, coach at Hills- 
borough High School, and Bob Pitt- 
man, coach at Bradenton High, have 
resigned to take positions at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

The following Florida high school- 
coaches are now in the Service: 

C. L. Duncan, Live Oak. 

Cromer Shuler, Fletcher. 


Walter Middlekauff, Andrew Jack- 
son. 

Pop Warner, Kirby-Smith Jr. H. S. 

Eddie Joe Long, Palatka. 

James Martin, DeLand. 

Frannie Hartman, Gainesville. 

Memory Martin, Eustis. 

J. R. Dickson, Eustis. 

Ed Manning, Leesburg. \ 

Jesse Dooley, Tavares. 

George McClelland, Titusville. 

Rick Gillespie, Melbourne. 

Dick Branham, Ft. Pierce. 

Jess Yarborough, Miami. 

Pete Tully, Miami. 

Vincent Shaefer, Miami. 

Clyde Crabtree, West Palm Beach. 

Red Whittington, West Palm Beach. 

Carlyle Hughes, Orlando. 

Paul Bouton, Orlando. 

Clyde Jones, Orlando. 

Kenneth Eppert, Winter Haven. 

Harold Robinson, Punta Gorda. 

Jimmie Hughes, Plant. 

Frank Philpot, St. Pete. 

Art Shouse, Hillsborough. 

John Colombo, Kissimmee. 

Tom Gannarelli, St. Cloud. 

Mills Lord, Oviedo. 

Aubrey Smith, Alachua. 

Babe Scarborough, Hastings. 


Jack Maynard, Hillsborough. 





GEORGIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


College Park, Georgia 


(Six Miles from Atlanta) 


Home-like Atmosphere — Individual At- 
tention — Post-Graduate Courses — 
Preparatory Course for West Point and 
Annapolis — Aviation — Separate Jun- 
ior Department — Athletic Teams for 
Boys of All Ages — 


For information, write 


COL. W. W. BREWSTER 


President 
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Louisiana Coaching School 


A 


HE Louisiana High School 
Coaches Association sponsored 
a successful coaching school the 
week of August 3-8, inclusive. The 
school was held at Louisiana State 
University and the all-star football 
game which followed was played in 
New Orleans. Coach Carl Snavley, 
of Cornell University, coached the 
Northern team, using the single wing, 
and Coach Jim Conzleman, of the 
Chicago Cardinal pro team, tutored 
the South, using the T formation. 
Forty-eight boys took part in the 
game. The South won by the score 
of 12 to 7. About 5,000 people at- 
tended the game. 
Besides coaches Snavley and Con- 
zleman, other speakers on the clinic 


program were: Monk Simons, Tu-’ 


lane; Gee Mitchell, S. L. I.; Gaynell 
Tinsley, L. S. U.; and Johnny Brech- 
tel. Simons and Tinsley lectured on 
football, Mitchell covered boxing, 
and Brechtel discussed football rules. 

A banquet, attended by approxi- 
mately 100, and the annual business 
meeting was held in New Orleans. 
The following officers were elected 
for 1942-43: 


President — Gernon Brown, Jesuits, 
New Orleans. 

Vice-President—Louis Whitman, La- 
Fayette. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Johnny Brech- 
tel, Warren Easton, New Orleans. 





Asst. Secretary-Treasurer — Ellis A. 
Brown, Istrauma. 

Representative on Advisory Board of 
SouTHERN CoacH & ATHLETE— 
Clayton Cornish, Elm Grove. 
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season, and his injured knee had not 
responded to treatment, but he want- 
ed to start the game, and far be it 
from Coach Bob Neyland to deny this 
lad the privilege of starting his last 
collegiate football game. 

After weeks of drum beating, de- 
bate and argument over relative 
merits of the squads, some 96,000 
fans jammed into the huge Rose Bowl 
to find out for themselves. 

Pigskin Jargon was the universal 
language of the day. Since the South- 
ern California Trojans won the nomi- 
nation and reached into the Old 
South to hand an invitation to the 
Volunteers, the house of football 
found itself divided over the outcome 
of the latest renewal of the oldest and 
best known of the bowl classics. 

The game between Southern Cali- 
fornia and Tennessee was a thrilling 
football game. Some great football 
was displayed by both teams. Two 
great football coaches were there, one 
on one side of the field and one on 
the other. Both of these gentlemen 
wanted to win, and it’s one day in 
which a coach can shoot the works. 
Who will ever forget Johnny Butler’s 
pass from the end zone into the 
stretching hands of Emil Hust? One 
can never blot from his mind the ter- 
rific amount of power this fellow Am- 
brose Shindler carried in his drive. 
The game was filled full of hair-rais- 
ing plays. Listen, and you probably 
can still hear the impact as Bob Suf- 
fridge, Vol All-American guard, and 
Harry Smith, Southern California’s 
ace All-American guard, drive in for 
a ferocious tackle or a solid block. 

Southern California whipped the 
Vols to the tune of 14 to 0, and the 
Tennessee Volunteers’ consecutive 
winning streak was stopped at 23 
games. 

(Continued on page 20) 

















It's not too late for you to become letter-perfect 
on mechanics this season. 


Order a copy of 


MANUAL OF FOOTBALL OFFICIATING 


National Edition 
Edited by A. R. Hutchens and A. S. Bushnell 


Harbas Co., Room D, Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. C. 














RAWLINGS 
Athletic 
Equipment 


® Make Parks-Chambers 
your headquarters for 
sports equipment. A com- 
plete, quality line for bas- 
ketball, football, baseball 


. wholesale and retail. 


RIDDELL 


Football, Track and 
Baseball Shoes 


O’SHEA 


Sweaters 


HARRIS 


Jackets 


KEDS 


and 


CONVERSE 


Rubber Soled Basketball 
Shoes 


Parks-CHAMBERS 


37 PEACHTREE ST 
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The Volunteers realized that they 
had been beaten by a superior team, 
and everyone of the Tennessee play- 
ers and coaching staff took the bitter 
pill of defeat without saying a thing 
except lavishing praise on Coach 
Howard Jones and his great Trojan 
team. 

The Tennessee Volunteers were one 
of the most popular football squads 
ever to make the trip to Pasadena, 
and their southern mannerisms won 
for them a host of friends on the 
great Pacific Coast. 

The Tournament of Roses, inter- 
preted into English from Californese, 
means nothing more than a parade. 
It began in 1889 as a plan of publiciz- 
ing the beauty of Southern California. 

Football was tossed into the spot 
as an added attraction in 1902, and 
for that you can thank Fielding Yost 
and his point-a-minute Michigan 
team of that year. 

The season of 1940 found the Vol- 
unteers with a star-studded cast which 
was partly made up of thirteen sen- 
iors who had made the trek to two 
bowl games and had been an intricate 
part of the 1938 and 1939 machines. 

The Volunteers, headed by Major 
R. R. Neyland as head mentor, went 
through a third straight football cam- 
paign without suffering a regular sea- 
son loss. The two most bitterly fought 
grid contests in 1940 as far as the 
Tennessee Volunteers were concerned 
were against the Duke Bluedevils and 
the Alabama Crimson Tide. Both 
were humbled by decisive margins. 

The Volunteers received _ their 
third consecutive bow] bid at the close 
of the 1940 season. This bid definite- 
ly placed this gallant band of Ten- 
nessee seniors in the Vol hall of fame 
and their names went down as im- 
mortals in Volunteer football history. 

These stout-hearted pigskin war- 
riors, better known as “the flaming 
sophomores of 1938,” closed their 
brilliant careers with the feel of 
Orange, Rose and Sugar Bowl turf 
under their cleated shoes. 

New Orleans’ famed Sugar Bowl 
had invited two of the nation’s best 
in Boston College and Tennessee, and 
proof of the white-hot interest in the 
game can be shown when you stop to 
think that a crowd of 80,000 wild- 
eyed fans sat through a sweltering 
hot New Year’s Day afternoon to wit- 
ness the titanic struggle between the 
two Juggernauts. 

Tennessee led by a score of 7-0 at 
halftime and then the score was tied 
at 13 all until the latter stages of the 
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fourth quarter when a neat touchdown 
run by the brilliant Charlie O'Rourke 
brought victory to the Boston College 
Eagles by a 19-13 count. 

Little did the “Major” know that 
this was to be his last Vol team, for 
a while, at least. Major Bob entered 
the United States Army and was made 
District Engineer at Norfolk, Va., in 
April of 1941. 

There wasn’t a lot of time wasted 
in discussing who should be named 
as Neyland’s successor. The honor 
was justly passed out to a gentleman 
who had played inspired football at 
Tennessee back in 1925, 1926 and 
1927. The youthful mentor was John 
Barnhill, who had been head line 
coach at Tennessee the past six years. 

“Barney” took up the reins where 
Neyland left off and set out to do the 
best job he knew how. Barnhill was 
left with a number of doubtful slots 
in his line and backfield due to a 
heavy toll of seniors the year before. 
The Vols were humbled by mighty 
Duke and Wade was waiting, avid 
for revenge, for the bitter pill of 
defeat had stuck in his throat the 
year before. Duke was a fine team 
and deserved the honor of playing in 
the transplanted Rose Bowl game. 

The Vols started to find themselves 
after the Duke shellacking, but not 
enough of the roughness had been 
smoothed out when that little pudgy 
fellow from the Capstone brought his 
horde of Alabama Crimson Tiders to 
Shields-Watkins and administered a 
9 to 2 defeat at the expense of Ten- 
nessee. It was Frank Thomas’ first 
victory over the Volunteers since 
1937. 

The Vols went from here on out 
without dropping a game, defeating 
Louisiana State and then thumping 
Boston College, Kentucky and Van- 
derbilt in a row. 

Many railbirds feel that at the close 
of the 1941 season, the Vols had one 
of the best combinations they had had 
in years. 


Football All-Americans 


The following Tennessee football 
stars made All-America: Eugene Mc- 
Ever, halfback, 1928; Bobby Dodd, 
quarterback, 1930; Herman Hickman, 
guard, 1931; Beatty Feathers, half- 
back, 1933; Bowden Wyatt, end, 
1938; Robert Suffridge, guard, 1938- 
39-40 (Suffridge also received Rockne 
Trophy emblematic of greatest line- 
man during the 1940 season); Ed- 
ward Molinski, guard, 1939; George 
Cafego, halfback, 1939; Robert Foxx, 
halfback, 1940, and Marshall Shires, 
tackle, 1940. 

Thirty-five Tennessee gridders have 
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been placed on the All-Southeastern 
team since 1927. 


Football Coaching Staff 


John H. Barnhill—Head Coach and 
Athletic Director. 

Major W. H. Britton—End Coach. 

Hugh Faust—Backfield Coach. 

Hobart Hooser — Assistant Line 
Coach. 

John W. Mauer—Head Freshman 
Coach. 

Ike Peel—Freshman Backfield 
Coach. 

Elmer (Ike) Hill—Trainer. 


Basketball 


Basketball at Tennessee is coached 
by Johnny Mauer, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, and once a 
substitute for the great Harold (Red) 
Grange, the galloping ghost. Mauer 
excelled in all varsity athletics while 
at Illinois, and came to Tennessee a 
year ago from Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Basketball at Tennessee has always 
been a varsity sport, and the Vols 
have produced some of the greatest 
hardwood stars in the entire South. 
The Volunteers were conference 
champions in- 1936, runners-up in 
1937 and 1939 and copped the cham- 
pionship again in 1940, 

One of their greatest victories was 
scored over the highly touted Long 
Island University Blackbirds in the 
Sugar Bowl game in New Orleans in 
December. The Vol quintet held 
Clair Bee’s men to a total of nine 
points in the second half and took 
the thriller by a 36-33 count. 

The University of Tennessee played 
host to the Southeastern Conference 
Basketball Tournament on four oc- 
casions. The Alumni Memorial Gym 
was very suitable because of its large 
floor and the many other facilities it 
offers. 

The Vols have produced three All- 
America basketball players in Harry 
Anderson, center; Gilbert Huffman, 
guard, and Bernie Mehen, forward. 
Hardly a year passes that some Ten- 
nessee net-swisher isn’t named on the 
all-conference team. 

Track 

Track at Tennessee is now coached 
by John Barnhill, a former Tennessee 
athlete, and now head coach in foot- 
ball. 

Track interest is gradually grow- 
ing at Tennessee, and from all indi- 
cations Barnhill should have a much 
improved team this spring. The 
freshman track team of last spring 
was made up of a lot of promising 
stars, and if these boys come through 
as expected, they will undoubtedly 
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add to the strength of the varsity 
team. 

Following are some of Tennessee’s 
greatest track and field stars: Her- 
man Hickman, a weight man; Paul 
Heydrick, a weight man; Harry An- 
derson, record holder in the 100 and 
220 dashes; Dan Pick, a record hold- 
er in the 440 and 880 dashes; Chaun- 
cey Stout, who holds the record for 
the one mile run; Glenn Jeffries and 
Ed Cifers, javelin throwers; Clarence 
Blackburn, low hurdles; Ted Kinney, 
weight man, and Harold Wolfe, 440 
and 880 yard dashes. 


Baseball 


Baseball returned to Tennessee as 
a varsity sport three years ago after 
a lapse of eight years. 

Johnny Mauer is the head mentor 
and has turned out some fine baseball 
players during the past three cam- 
paigns. The Vols play their home 
games at Smithson Stadium since the 
new baseball field is now under con- 
struction. 

Bunzy O'Neil, ace righthander, was 
the hitting and twirling star during 
the past three years. O’Neil was of- 
fered a contract by the Chicago Cubs 
last spring but chose to return to the 
University and finish his education 
before. considering a_ pro-baseball 
fling. 

Two big league heroes, Tommy 
Bridges, of the Detroit Tigers, and 
Ben Cantwell of the Boston Braves, 
were former Vol diamond stars who 
have set a record for themselves in 
the big show. 


Minor Sports 


To wrestle on the Tennessee team 
has been quite an honor, as most of 
the wrestlers have been young and 
inexperienced, and the boys have 
been forced to meet boys from other 
schools who were better coached in 
the art of grappling. Therefore, the 
boys must be given a lot of credit for 
their wrestling ambitions. Today, 
conditions are different. Coach Bill 
Murrell has rounded out a fine wrest- 
ling program, and has taught the boys 
a lot about the finer points of the 
sport. He has arranged an attractive 
schedule, and wrestling is bound to 
receive decidedly more interest from 
here on. 

Tennessee has always had a repre- 
sentative team in the following sports: 
Golf, Tennis, and Swimming. James 
Walls coaches golf, and has as his 
home course the beautiful Holston 
Hills Country Club. Tennessee had 
its most attractive golf schedule dur- 
ing the past season. Hugh Faust tu- 
tors the Tennessee netters, and has 
had fine success with his teams. The 
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many spacious courts are constantly 
crowded with players. Tennessee has 
as her swimming coach Godfrey No- 
votny, who is an excellent coach in 
the sport, and has been instrumental 
in getting the Southeastern Confer- 
ence Swimming Meet here at the Ten- 
nessee Natorium two years. 


Intra-Murals 


In order to provide recreative ath- 
letics for the entire student body, the 
Department of Physical Education 
sponsors a modern program of intra- 
murals. Students within the Univer- 
sity compete against each other in a 
varied program of sport activities. As 
a general policy, members of inter- 
collegiate athletic squads are ineli- 
gible for intra-mural participation 
and, in this way, the great mass of 
the student body is given opportunity 
to compete as individuals or members 
of teams in a definitely organized 
sports program without being special- 
ly trained or unusually proficient in 
the various events. The program is 
focused on wholesome competition 
and invigorating recreation. Awards 
are made to the winning teams or 
individuals in each intra-mural event. 

Competitions are held each year in 
tennis, golf, horseshoe pitching, shuf- 
fle board, swimming, cross-country 
running, basketball, handball, ping- 
pong, volley-ball, soft-ball, track and 
field sports, badminton, and baseball. 
All students of the University are 
cordially invited to take part in at 
least several of the above events. 


Physical Education Course 


The University of Tennessee offers 
a four-year course for physical edu- 
cation supervisors and teachers, rec- 
reation directors and background 
leaders, and athletic coaches. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Physi- 
cal Education will be conferred upon 
students who satisfactorily complete 
the requirements of this course. Stu- 
dents graduating under this curricu- 
lum will have met the present require- 
ments of the State Board of Educa- 
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tion in Tennessee for state certifica- 
tion to teach health and physical edu- 
cation and at least one other regular 
high school subject, and to coach in- 
terscholastic athletics. 

Graduate Training in Physical 
Education: Regulations governing 
admission to the graduate school, and 
the requirements for a master’s de- 
gree in physical education will be 
furnished upon request. 


Gymnasium Facilities 


The Alumni Memorial Gymnasium 
at the University of Tennessee is one 
of the largest and finest constructed 
and equipped in the South. It is lo- 
cated on the campus and is easily ac- 
cessible to town students as well as 
the ones who live in the dormitories 
and fraternity houses. 

Student assemblies and chapels are 
held in the auditorium which is in 
reality the huge basketball floor with 
the removable seats placed in sec- 
tions. 

Due partially to the 4,000 seating 
capacity, Tennessee has been host to 
the Southeastern Conference Basket- 
ball Tournament four times. It is one 
of the few gymnasiums in the South 
that can entertain such a large crowd. 

Intercollegiate swimming, boxing, 
and wrestling have their own depart- 
ments where they train and hold their 
meets. Volley-ball, indoor tennis, 
shuffle board, ping-pong, hand ball, 
and tumbling are other sports in 
which students are coached during 
the course of the year. Besides the 
above, there is corrective apparatus 
and instruction for the sub-normal 
students who wish to take proper 
exercises. 

Another fine feature of the depart- 
ment is a solarium where the students 
are treated with violet rays during 
the winter. In the spring and fall 
students are out of doors in the sun. 

The gymnasium is so spacious that 
in addition to intercollegiate sports 
there are intra-mural and _ physical 
education athletics and drills going 
on daily. 
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SOUTHERN GRID OUTLOOK FOR 1942 
(Continued from page 11) 


VIRGINIA TECH 
Coaching Changes 
James R. Kitts, head coach, is Lt. 
in Navy. 
REPLACEMENTS: No new coaches added to staff. 
Sumner D. Tilson, line ccach, and 
H. Macauley McEver, backfield 
coach, will serve as co-coaches for 
the duration. 


1942 Prospects 


Prospects are better than average, with 17 lettermen, 
eight classed as regulars, available. The 1942 team will 


LOSSES: 


be weaker at fullback, but will carry more experience and ~ 


reserve strength than the 1941 outfit, which won six 
games. 

Lettermen returning include: Davis and Sharp, centers; 
Fuller, Rucker, Warner and Belcher, guards; Judy and 
Maskas, tackles; Chasen, Johnson and Wilson, ends; 
Blandford, Gallagher, James, Kujawa, McClaugherty and 
McClure, backs. 

Outstanding performers in the offing are: Irvin Chasen 
and Elmer Wilson, ends; John Maskas, who made the 
Greek All-American as a sophomore tackle; Bill Davis, 
center; Capt. Billy James, Roger McClure, and Jack Gal- 
lagher, backs. McClure is a fine place-kicker and, after 
playing guard two seasons, should prove a top-notch 
blocking back. 

Outstanding sophomores are: Frank Lawson, George 
Hodges, Gus Mengulas, Billy Barbour and Joe Hoffman, 
linemen; Joe Faltz, John Duda, Alfred Taylor and Arthur 
Vincent, backs. 


WILLIAM & MARY 


Coaching Changes 
LOSSES: Arnold Umbach, trainer. 
REPLACEMENTS: Kenneth Rawlinson, trainer. 


1942 Prospects 

The outlook is fairly bright, with experienced men to 
man every position. Only four lettermen were lost from 
last year’s squad. 

Lettermen returning are: Gooden and Warrington, cen- 
ters; Ramsey and Holloway, guards; Fields and Bass, 
tackles; Grembowitz, Vandeweghe, Irwin and Knox, ends; 
Bucher, Korezowski, Longacre, Johnson and Freeman, 
backs. 

Outstanding sophomores are: Forkovitch, Klein and 
Hubard, backs; and Clowes, Steckroth, Sazio, Safko, 
Chipok, Hammond, Wright and Henderson, linemen. 


UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


Coaching Changes 


Glen F. Thistlethwaite, head coach. 
Edwin J. Merrick, freshman coach. 
REPLACEMENTS: John L. Fenlow, former freshman 
coach and last year’s backfield coach, 
will be head coach. 

Bill Porterfield (V. P. I.), will serve 
as line coach. 

Present plans are to have no fresh- 
man coach, but to permit freshmen 
to work out with the varsity during 
the war period. In addition to Fen- 
low and Porterfield, Athletic Di- 
rector Malcolm U. Pitt will probably 
help with the varsity eleven. 


1942 Prospects 

Twelve lettermen are lost from the ’41 squad. The 
following lettermen return: Lawler, Fortunato, Pace, 
Jacobs, Laurinaitis and Nichols, backs; Sizer, Erickson, 
and Savage, ends; Bellis, tackle; Gill and Katz, guards; 
Graham, center. 

Promising sophomores: Silianoff, center; Fisher, guard; 
Johnson, tackle; and Willbourne, Heffernan, LaLuna and 
Gleason, backs. 


LOSSES: 
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The Spiders will use the “T’” formation and will throw 
a lot of passes. 


MARYLAND 


Coaching Changes 


Dr. Jack Faber, head coach for the 
past two years, is now in the Army. 
REPLACEMENTS: Clark Shaughnessy, formerly of 
Stanford, head coach. 

Jack Manders, of the Bears, assist- 
ant coach. 


1942 Prospects 

The “Old Liners” are expecting an improved team, with 
fourteen lettermen returning and Clark Shaughnessy T-ing 
off as head coach. Tom Mont, quarterback, and 205-lb. 
Jack Wright, fullback, should be the big guns in Shaugh- 
nessy’s tricky offense. The squad lacks weight, but has 
better than average speed. V. M. I. and Duke appear as 
the toughest collegiate games on the schedule. It is not 
possible to appraise the strength of the service teams at 
this time. 


LOSSES: 





FOOTBALL RULE CHANGES FOR 1942 
(Continued from page 13) 


On Page 51, the words, “or safety”, have been added to 
the first paragraph of Article 1. A field goal can be 
scored by a placement kick or drop kick after a fair catch 
or a safety. This is a minor point. 


SECTION 5. GOAL FROM THE FIELD 
Article 1. A goal from the field may not be scored 
by a kick-off, but may be scored by any other place- 
kick or drop-kick made either from scrimmage or on 
a free kick after a fair catch or safety. 

On Page 58 under Section 3, Article 1, the hide out 
play has been added as unsportsmanlike conduct. The 
language is very specific, making any hide out play un- 
sportsmanlike conduct where the player who hides out 
apparently has been replaced by a substitute, or who 
mingles with substitutes leaving the field. 

This play is not to be confused with a legal lay out 
play. However, referees must bear in mind that on a lay 
out play, a man who hides out and is totally or partially 
hidden or who is camouflaged by spectators, substitutes 
or coaches on or near the side lines, could be classified 
as unsportsmanlike conduct. If the side lines are clear, 
or if the lay out man does not get too close to crowded 
side lines, the lay out play is perfectly legal. 


SEcTION 3. UNsSPORTSMANLIKE CONDUCT 

Article 1. There shall be no unsportsmanlike con- 
duct on the part of the players either during the game 
or between the halves. This shall include the use of 
abusive or insulting language to opponents or offi- 
cials. Concealing the ball beneath the clothing, sub- 
stituting any article for the ball, using any “hideout” 
play in WHICH A PLAYER TAKES PART WHO APPAR- 
ENTLY HAS BEEN REPLACED BY A SUBSTITUTE, or mak- 
ing an invalid signal for a fair catch, shall be deemed 
unsportsmanlike conduct. 

The calling by a player on defense of words or 
signals for the obvious purpose of disconcerting the 
offense may be deemed unsportsmanlike conduct. 

On Page 69, the field judge has been made responsible 
for all balls kicked from scrimmage that come to rest 
before being touched by a player of either team. Last 
year only the punt was specified. 

When a ball kicked from scrimmage comes to rest 
before being touched by a player of either team the 
Field Judge shall immediately signal that the ball is 
dead. 








U. S. NAVY PRE-FLIGHT COACHING SCHOOL, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


(Continued from page 16) 


H. L. Reese taught the visitors the 
methods of hand-to-hand combat. 
Rough and tumble wrestling tactics 
were explained and demonstrated by 
Lieut. Charles Speidel and Lieut. G. 
W. Killinger had charge of the base- 
ball department. Gymnastics and 
tumbling were under the direction of 
Lieut. J. M. Hewlett and Lieut. 
Comdr. John Sabo had charge of the 
mass exercise. 

In order to combat the ruthless 
methods of warfare employed by the 
Axis powers and to put men in the 
air physically able to out-fight any 
enemy under any conditions, the 
Navy aviation officials designated 
Lieut. Comdr. Tom Hamilton to de- 
vise a physical fitness program for 
the Naval flying cadets. Comdr. 
Hamilton, former All-American foot- 
ball player and later grid coach at 
the United States Naval Academy, 


called some of the nation’s top. 


coaches and physical instructors to 
lay out a course that includes all 
athletic activities that will make the 
cadet the finest physical specimen 
possible. 

Speed, agility, body control, bal- 
ance, the ability to give and take se- 
vere punishment and finally, means 
of self-preservation are gained by the 
cadets in three months of intensive 
training at the Pre-Flight Schools 
where football, basketball, swimming, 
boxing, wrestling, hand-to-hand com- 
bat, soccer, military track and field 
and gymnastics and tumbling are 
given heavy emphasis. 

During their two weeks in the 
physical fitness schools at the Pre- 
Flight centers, the coaches went 
through the strict discipline followed 
by the cadets. They were up at 5:30 
a.m. and retired at 9:30 p.m. after 
observing and participating in all 
forms of athletic activity and hear- 
ing lectures on the values of various 
sports in the program by the top- 
flight coaches in the United States. 

No point was overlooked that 
would stress the importance of physi- 
cal fitness in the war effort. Football 
received particular emphasis because 
of the rough bodily contact employed 
and the aggressiveness and will-to-win 


necessary in playing the game. Box- 
ing includes the parries, feints, at- 
tacks and counter-attacks a pilot uses 
when in a dog-fight. Wrestling of the 
rough and tumble style and hand-to- 
hand combat methods are taught as 
means of disposing of an opponent 
when no weapon except the hands 
is available. Gone is the climax of 
pinning the foe’s shoulders to the 
mat. All rules are cast out the win- 
dow. Life is the reward for the win- 
ner — death for the loser. 


The more than 700 coaches went 
through all the maneuvers, learned 
all the methods and asked thousands 
of questions. They suffered blistered 
feet, sore muscles, sunburn and other 
discomforts while getting accustomed 
to the rigorous life the Navy’s cadets 
lead while preparing for the battle 
to the death with Axis airmen. 


Swimming received a heavy accent 
and the methods of keeping afloat 
were readily adopted. Speed swim- 
ming and diving were ignored in the 
program. The stress is placed upon 
being able to stay atop the water un- 
der any conditions. Each flyer rep- 
resents a cash outlay of some $37,000 
to the Navy when he is ready to fight 
but it is the conservation of man- 
power for future use that has prompt- 
ed the Navy to include an exacting 
and strenuous swimming program to 
insure safety in the water when a pilot 
is forced down. 


The coaches paid for nothing ex- 
cept their meals during their stay at 
the Pre-Flight school. They devoured 
4,500 calories daily as compared to 
the 5,100 given the younger and more 
active cadets. 


At the beginning many of the 
visiting mentors were skeptical as to 
the workability of the Navy’s pro- 
gram. They doubted that high school 
and college’ men could stand the 
strain placed upon them during the 
three months. However, after a week 
of observing the cadets, the coaches 
were convinced the physical fitness 
program was the best ever devised, 
and are eager to install it throughout 
school systems from coast to coast. 
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Bantamac 
Jacket 


Lightweight 
Rugged 
Washable 


You'll slip into your Banta- 
mac a thousand and one 
times—in any weather, every 
season. It's lightweight, 
comfortable, and always 
ready for action. 


$5 AND UP 


Sports Shop Second Floor 
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Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 


You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 
conveniently on all principal highways 
in the South .. . in each you will find 

a cordial welcome by a cheerful, 
friendly ‘staff. The rooms are 

large and well ventilated... 

each with private bath and 

radio... garage connec- 

tions are convenient 

and popular prices 

prevail in dining 

rooms an 

coffee 

shops. 
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Two words describe ice-cold 
Coca-Cola... delicious and re- 
freshing. Delicious, because it 
is always a pleasure to taste. 
Refreshing, because it leaves 
a delightful after-sense of re- 
freshment. So when you pause 
throughout the day, make it 
the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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